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HAT is your community doing 
to get food for its future citi- 

Providing school lunches is 
one of the easiest ways a community 
can earn a dividend immediately in 
healthier youngsters, later in sturdier 
grown-ups. The Government’s Works 
Progress Administration gave this 
community service a big boost when 
it inaugurated its school lunch pro- 
gram in many cities throughout the 
country. In the past year and a 
half it fed over 1,000,000 undernour- 
ished children. As relief funds con- 
tract, the job falls back more and 
more on the communities themselves. 
Do you know how many children in 
your schools are undernourished? 
Do you know what kind of lunches 
they are getting? Are your con- 
sumer organizations taking a hand 
in getting a school lunch program 
started? 

Headliners in such a program in 
many communities are the coopera- 
tive extension workers. Last year 
they organized lunches for nearly 
600,000 school children. The suc- 
cess of these and other lunchrooms, 
organized under the drive of civic 
organizations, 4-H Club girls, and 
others, are proving that no school is 
too small nor too poor to have some 
sort of hot lunch for its boys and 
girls. It is also proving that the 
extra effort expended to establish 
these lunches definitely pays in the 
better health of the children. 


zens? 
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In some cases, communities are 
providing their children only one hot 
dish, and the children bring the rest 
of their meal with them. Sometimes 
the community sets up a central 
kitchen, where the complete lunch 
is prepared and then rushed out to 
the school buildings. Some schools 
are lucky enough to be located near 
a church with a kitchen, where food 
is prepared. There are scores of 
ways of doing this job. It just takes 
some imagination—and drive—to 
find the best way in each community. 

A good lunch for school means a 
nourishing, well-balanced meal, not 
a fancy repast. Hot food isn’t abso- 
lutely necessary. Cold food is bet- 
ter than nothing. Whichever it is, 
the Bureau of Home Economics gives 
tips on what should be in a week’s 
school lunch menu: Besides the main 
dish, each child should have at least 
one full glass of milk each day; some 
fresh fruit each day; tomatoes twice 
a week. As long as the supply lasts, 
this Bureau will send free of charge 
to planners of community programs 
its bulletin “Menus and Recipes for 
Lunches at School.” Address your 
request to that Bureau, in care of 
the Department of Agriculture, 
Washington, D. C. 


ONSUMERS in Cincinnati are try- 
a ing out a new wrinkle in educa- 
tion. Organized in the Consumer 
Conference of Greater Cincinnati, 
formed 4 years ago as the result of 
a class in consumer problems given 
at the University of Cincinnati 
School of Household Administration, 
their program this year calls for ro- 
tating meetings, one at the head- 
quarters of each of the various wom- 
en’s clubs throughout the city. At 
one meeting a federation of women’s 
clubs will be hostess for the confer- 
ence. At others the hostesses will be 
the Business Women’s Club, the 
Catholic Women’s Association, the 
Womans City Club, the local branch 
of the American Association of Uni- 


versity Women, the Council of Par- 


ent-Teacher Associations, and the 
Council of Jewish Women. Experts 
on leather, dry goods, linens, cotton, 
and furniture will give buying tips to 
consumers at these meetings, and 
consumers will have a chance to 
cross-examine industry representa. 
tives on the aids in wise buying which 
consumers want from the producers 
and merchandisers of such products, 


a is a gauze bandage a drug 


and when isn’t it? It all de 
pends upon who gives the answer, 

The Federal Food and Drug Ad- 
ministration says that gauze band. 
ages are drugs insofar as the Food 
and Drugs Act is concerned. In the 
act Congress defined a drug as “any 
substance or mixture of substances 
intended to be used for the cure, 
mitigation, or prevention of disease,” 
Relying on this definition, the Food 
and Drug Administration claims the 
power to deal with gauze bandages, 
and the Federal court in New York 
City has upheld this view. The case 
has been appealed. 

The administration prosecuted this 
case on the grounds that a shipment 
of bandages was labeled as “sterile” 
when they were not, in fact, free 
from germs. The Government 
charged that these bandages were 
both adulterated (with germs) and 
were misbranded, since they were 
labeled as “sterile” when not ac- 
tually sterile. The Food and Drugs 
Act prohibits adulteration, and it 
also prohibits untruthful labeling of 
“drugs.” 

When a doctor or a homemaker 
buys and pays for a “sterile” ot 
“sterilized” bandage instead of tear- 
ing a strip out of a worn-out but 
freshly laundered sheet, the Food 
and Drug Administration holds that 
he or she is paying for a “substance” 
that is “intended to be used for the 
cure, mitigation, or prevention of 
disease” and that the buyer is et 
titled to get a product that is safe to 
use and therefore of necessity surg 
cally sterile. 
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Blanket labels should state percentage of wool and cotton, tensile strength of warp and filling, weight in pounds, and size in inches. 
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FACTS FOR BLANKET BUYERS 


to make money count 
most in warmth and wear 


= like them blue, some like 
them green, others prefer to sleep 
under billows of pink or plaid. In- 
dividual tastes pilot our choice when 


deciding what color blankets to buy, ° 


but when it comes to judging the 
Practical values of “spanking” new 
blankets on a store counter, the most 
experienced shopper needs some as- 
sistance. Sight and touch are not 
reliable guides for gaging their 
warmth, durability, or launderability. 

The American Home Economics 
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Association, realizing that consumers 
need facts in order to know values 
in blankets, recently recommended 
that labels carry the following infor- 
mation: 

(a) Percentage of wool and cot- 

ton; 

(b) Tensile strength; 

(c) Weight in pounds; 

(d) Size in inches. 

Some blanket labels carry one or 
two of these facts. Few carry all of 
them. Perhaps the most usual in- 
formation which manufacturer and 
retailer pass on to the consumer is 
the size and weight of the blanket, 
and the percentage of wool and cot- 
ton it contains. The latter, from the 


point of view of warmth, is most 
important. 

When we say, “This is a warm 
blanket”, we mean that it is a good 
heat insulator. It has the ability to 
enmesh a certain amount of air and 
to retain it so that zero winds can’t 
whistle through the fabric, and the 
heat generated by our body will not 
escape through it too quickly. 

Cotton the two 
types of fibers generally used in blan- 
kets. Either they are made wholly 
of wool or of cotton or a combina- 
tion of both. Wool, because its in- 
numerable interlacing fibers make 
myriads of air pockets for retaining 
air, is considered the best insulator. 
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and wool are 


It is also the more expensive of the 
two fibers. The difference in price 
between two blankets of the same 
size, made of the same quality 
fiber, should be largely dependent on 
the amount of wool used in each 
one. A cotton blanket, to have as 
much warmth value as an all-wool 
blanket, must be heavier in weight. 
A part-wool blanket, if it is to be 
appreciably warmer than an_all- 
cotton cover, should be at least 25 
percent wool. 

On many blanket labels one will 
find the percent of wool given. In 
1933, after a group of blanket man- 
ufacturers agreed to certain uniform 
regulations for labeling for all-wool 
and part-wool blankets, the National 
Bureau of Standards issued the fol- 
lowing commercial standards: 

“No finished blanket containing 
less than 5 percent wool shall carry 
the word ‘wool’ in any form. Blan- 
kets labeled with the word ‘wool’ in 
any form and containing— 

“(a) Between 5 and 25 percent 
wool, shall be labeled ‘part wool, not 
less than 5 percent wool.’ 

“(b) More than 25 percent wool, 
shall be labeled with the guaranteed 
(minimum) wool content in per- 
centage. 

“(¢) Above 98 percent wool shall 
be labeled ‘all wool.’ 

“The wool percentage above re- 
fers to the fibers employed and 
means the percentage of wool in the 
entire blanket and not in the filling 
alone.” 

The adoption of these standards 
is voluntary with the manufacturer. 
He may designate the wool content 
of his blankets or not, as he wishes, 
but if he states the amount of wool 
used, he does it in accordance with 
the above regulations. 

In comparing two blankets, the 
fact that they are both all wool or 
have the same percentage of wool 
does not necessarily mean that they 
will have the same insulating value. 
The quality of the fiber used, the firm- 


ness of the weave, and the amount 
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of nap raised on the fabric all affect 
its potentialities as a first-rate pro- 
tector against wintry blasts. An all- 
wool, loosely woven, overlapped 
blanket, for instance, will be far less 
satisfactory than one of cotton and 
wool which has been firmly woven 
and well napped. 

Best amateur way to judge the 
weave of a blanket is to hold it 
against a strong light. If the weave 
is uniform and there are no thin 
spots, the weaving has been well 
done and the yarns not impaired by 
napping. If you are considering a 
blanket with contrasting borders, 
stripes, or plaids, be sure that they 
are woven in the same way as the 
rest of the blanket. If they seem 
more taut or full than the rest of 
the blanket, unsightly puckers and 
ripples may be the result of the first 
laundering. When you hold the 
blanket against the light, notice if 
it has been cut straight. A stripe 
or border is a good ruler. If the 
blanket is a plain color, its ends 


should run parallel to the fillin 
threads. Badly cut blankets may 
appear straight when new, but 
they take on their true shape when 
washed. 

The weave of a heavily napped 
blanket is often blurred when held 
against the light, but thin places in 
the body of fabric, due to Overnap- 
ping, will usually show up. Blankets 
are napped to create more airpockets 
in the fabric and thus make better 
insulators. The trick is a good one if 
it is not overworked. In the napping 
process one end of the fibers from 
the filling yarns are lifted from the 
foundation cloth. If the ends of too 
many fibers are pulled free to make 
fluff, the foundation cloth is weak- 
ened. To judge whether a blanket 
has been well napped, examine it to 
see that the nap is uniformly dis- 
tributed and that the foundation 
fabric shows no thin spots. Also if 
the fuzz pulls off easily, you may 
take it for granted that either the 
fibers used in making the yarn were 


Bindings should be of materials that will not shrink more than the blanket when 
laundered. The ends should be neatly finished and the threads well fastened. 
The blanket stitch on light-weight blankets wears well if the threads are secure. 
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short ones or were broken during the 
napping process. Underneath the 
attractive fluff there may be many 
openings for cold drafts. 

For long service one wants strength 
as well as warmth in blankets. Un- 
fortunately, there is no accurate way 
for a consumer to gage the endur- 
ance qualities of a blanket. A label 
giving the tensile strength of both 
the warp and the filling is the best 
guide. According to standards set 
by one commercial testing labora- 
tory, the tensile strength, or pull 
which a blanket should be able to 
stand before tearing, should be at 
least 15 pounds per inch in the filling 
direction and 25 pounds per inch in 
the direction of the warp. Unwel- 
come thin spots which appear in a 
blanket after it has been used for a 
short time are often due to the poor 
tensile strength of the filling. Yarns 
used in filling are usually weaker 
than those used in the warp, and 
they are weakened some by napping. 
Unless they are reasonably sturdy in 
the first place, they are likely to give 
way with wear. 

Before launching forth on a 
blanket-buying expedition, know the 
width, depth, and length of your 
bed. Blankets range from 54 to 80 
inches wide and from 76 to go inches 
long. Sometimes width and length 
are stated on the label, but it is wise 
to check these measurements. In a 
blanket study carried on by the 
Bureau of Home Economics, the 
measurements of only 3 of the 22 
blankets examined tallied with the 
claims made on the labels. An am- 
ple blanket makes for comfort and 
longer wear. Pulling a blanket taut 
to cover exposed toes or shoulders 
strains the fabric. To have room to 
twist and turn, the cover should be 
long enough to spread over the entire 
bed with about 6 extra inches for 
tuck-in at the foot and with a few 
inches to spare on the sides to allow 
for the depth of the mattress and for 
the take-up by the body. It is best 


to throw in a few extra inches to 
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Underneath the fuzzy nap should be a firmly woven fabric. Warp 


yarns are more tightly twisted than filling yarns. In napping, the 
loose ends of fibers in the filling yarns are pulled to the surface. 


Nap of blanket should be firmly embedded in the fabric. 


allow for shrinkage. All blankets 


will contract a little in the first laun- 
dering. Shrinkage of wool blankets 
should not be more than 5 percent. 








Information on the label about 
the weight of a blanket is helpful in 
comparing two blankets of the same 
size and fiber content. If two blan- 
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kets are identical in this respect and 
are also the same price, the heavier 
one will be warmer and more dur- 
able, as its fiber content will be 
greater. Comparison of weight of 
blankets is no indication of value, 
however, if they are not comparable 
both in size and kind of fiber used. 
Blankets of different sizes can be 
compared for weight only when the 
number of ounces per square yard 
of blanket is stated on the labels. 
Consider the binding on a blanket. 
Unless it is made of good quality 
material it will go ragged long be- 
fore the blanket wears out. Usually 
silk, cotton sateen, or rayon is used 
for finishing. For long service, sa- 
teen is probably the first choice. Ad- 
vantage of silk and rayon is that they 
soil less easily and are apt to hold 
their color better than sateen. Bind- 
ings should be neatly finished at the 
ends. If the material is cut off 
flush with the side of the blanket and 
finished with a lockstitch, be sure 
that the threads are securely fas- 





For comfort and durability, blankets should be long enough to 
allow for at least 6 inches of tuck-in at the foot of the bed. 


tened. In _ better-quality blankets 
the boxed corner is used. 
If your blankets come from the 


Be sure that contrasting plaids of a blanket are woven at the same 
tension. A difference in weave may cause ripples after the first launder- 
ing which you cannot smooth out. This blanket has been evenly woven 
but has been carelessly finished. Result: Loose threads ready to ravel. 





wash “stiff as a board” or stretched 
out of shape, chances are that your 
washing technique is wrong. Wool, 
due to the water it absorbs, is much 
weaker when wet and must be han- 
dled with care. Rubbing and twist 
ing strains the fibers, and also gives 
them a chance to interlock or felt. 
Original fluffiness is destroyed, and 
the blanket will no longer be as soft 
and warm as when it was new. Only 
soft warm water and neutral soaps 
should be used. Water and soap 
should be pressed rather than wrung 
from the blanket. In drying a 
blanket be sure that its weight i 
evenly distributed on each side of 
the line so there is less strain on the 
fabric. While drying, it’s a good 
idea to give the blanket an occa 
sional shaking. It helps to restore 
the fluffiness of the nap. 

For more tips about blanket, 
write to the Superintendent of Docu- 
ments, Washington, D. C., for the 
Bureau of Home Economics excel 
lent pamphlet, “Guides for Buying 
Sheets, Blankets, and Bath Towels’ 
1765-F. Price 5 cents. 
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blanket; of Maine, orange juice for breakfast 
of Doct was something to write home about. 
, for the Today, wherever you happen to be 
ics excel in the United States—north, south, 
r Buying ® east, or west—and whatever the sea- 
Towel’ § son, citrus fruit, both fresh and 





canned, can usually be purchased at 
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the store around the corner. Thanks 
to rapid transportation and effi- 
cient methods of distribution, fresh 
oranges are regarded as a staple food 
in Maine just as they are in the 
Southern States where they are 
grown. 

Orchards in California, Florida, 
and the Gulf States supply the mar- 












CHECK YOUR VITAMIN C 


Richest source is citrus fruit, and oranges are tops among 
citrus fruits for this valuable nutrient that helps bodies 
to resist fatigue, loss of weight and appetite. Market 
forecasters predict a banner winter for oranges, with 
millions of boxes more than average coming to market. 
Here are some facts about "kid-glove" oranges—tange- 
rines to you—on markets from November to January * 


kets of the Nation with oranges the 
year around. California sends them 
east by the carload each month. 
Her heaviest shipments of dessert 
oranges come to market from No- 
vember through May, and her juice 
oranges are shipped from May to 
November. Florida and the Gulf 
States send the bulk of their crop 
from October to June. 

Two leading types of oranges 
packed in these millions of boxes 
are navel oranges, often called des- 
sert oranges, and Valencias, famed 
for their juice. Both types belong 
to the sweet orange family. How- 
ever, a small percentage of our 


*For tips on other types, see ConsuM- 


ERS’ GuwwE, Jan. 28, 1935. 
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orange crop belongs to the Man- 
darin group and is known by the 
trade as “the kid-glove varieties.” 
Kid-glove oranges, or loose-skinned 
types, come to town for only a few 
months of the year. A few carloads 
appear in October, but they play 
their most important role in the 
citrus parade during the holiday sea- 
son, from November to January. In 
February they make their exit and 
leave the stage for the great family 
of sweet oranges. 

To most consumers an orange 
which sheds its skin with the greatest 
of ease means a tangerine. In real- 
ity the tangerine is only one group 
of the Mandarin type. The bright 
orange-yellow kid-glove oranges that 
reach the market in October and 
November from southern Alabama, 
southern Mississippi, and certain 
other sections of the Gulf Coast 
region belong to the Satsuma group 
of Mandarin orange. To devotees 
of dessert oranges, the early appear- 
ance of the Satsumas is always wel- 
Navels from California are 
not at the peak of their season in the 
early fall, and the high-grade sweet 
oranges from Florida have not as 
yet appeared in quantities when the 
Satsumas are plentiful. 

The leathery rind of the Satsuma 
is much lighter in color than that of 
the true tangerine, but as it peels as 
easily and divides as readily into sec- 
tions, to the consumer it is just a 
lighter-colored tangerine. 


come. 


True tangerines are shipped from 
the South in December and January. 
The rind of the tangerine is such a 
deep orange that it can almost be 
called a tomato red. The flesh is 
also a darker orange than that of the 
Satsuma, and it matches the Sat- 
suma’s 1 to 4 seeds per fruit with 7 
to 20. Like the Satsuma, it has a 
sprightly flavor and pleasant aroma. 

California leads in the production 
of navels and Valencias, but when it 
comes to cultivating the kid gloves, 
Florida and the Gulf States step into 
first place. Growers in Louisiana, 
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southern Mississippi, and southern 
Alabama are inclined to favor the 
Satsuma above all other oranges, as 
it is the most frost-resistant of all the 
orange types. Both the soil and cli- 
matic conditions of the Gulf Coast 
region are well suited to the raising 
of the Satsuma orange. Attempts 
to date to raise loose-skinned oranges 
in California have resulted 
small-sized, 
fruit. 
Tangy taste of the Satsuma and 
tangerine, their pleasant well- 


in a 
somewhat acid-tasting 


blended, acid-sweet flavor, make 
them a perennial favorite. Con- 
sumers’ most frequent complaint 


against Satsumas and tangerines is 
that sometimes they are dry and the 
pulp is woody. Insipid flavor may 
be due to soil conditions or to freez- 
ing. Unfortunately, it is difficult to 
tell by the look of an orange whether 
it has been frozen or not. A good 
quality tangerine, like a good quality 
orange, should be juicy. If full of 
juice, it will feel heavy for its size 
when held in the hand. Like sweet 
oranges, the skin should be fine-tex- 
tured and well-colored, either deep 
yellow or orange, depending on the 
variety. Fine appearing fruit does 
not always signify fine eating quality, 
but chances are that if an orange is 
well-formed and mature, and if its 
skin is fine-textured for its variety, 
it will be as good as it looks. 

Government grades are estab- 
lished for Satsumas, tangerines, and 
other members of the Mandarin 
clan. Top grade is U. S. Fancy. 
Others are U. S. No. 1, U.S. No. 2, 
U. S. No. 3, and U. S. Combination. 
A box labeled with the latter grade 
may be a mixture of U.S. No. 1 and 
U. S. No. 2 fruit. These Govern- 
ment standards, in addition to fac- 
tors affecting appearance, are based 
upon such factors as maturity and 
freedom from damage by dryness 
and defects which are a_ likely 
source of decay. 

All orange orchards require care- 
ful cultivation if they are to bring 


results to the grower, but kid glove 
varieties in particular need exacting 
care. Even with attention, the yield 
per tree is usually not as much as 
that of the sweet orange. Since jn 
China, the native home of the 
orange, loose-skinned varieties were 
costly fruits which only the well-to. 
do could afford, a western scientist, 
searching for a name for the loose. 
skinned varieties, classed them as the 
Mandarin group. Years later, a 
Florida grower jokingly called them 
the “kid-glove” varieties, and the 
name stuck. 

In this country, the tony name 
does not mean high cost. During 
December, when the season for 
Mandarin oranges is at its height, 
and the navel season is not yet in 
full swing, fine-quality tangerines 
are often one-quarter lower in price 
than navel oranges. Like navels and 
Valencias, varieties of the self-peel- 
ing type are considered an excellent 
source of Vitamin C. 


"Perhaps we may solve the 
problem (of wise spending) by 
developing a professional class 
of doctors of domestic science 
who will be employed in organ- 
izing households, giving expert 
counsel to the newly-wed, hold- 
ing free dispensaries of advice 
for the indigent, assisting in 
divers municipal ventures in 
welfare work, and the like. 
Then the training of the mass of 
women may be confined to such 
an exhibit of the complexities 
and responsibilities of thei 
work as will induce them to 
employ these elect as freely os 
they now employ physicians.’ 


—Dr. Wesley C. Mitchell, Economist. 
A forecast made in 1912. 
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"What consumers want to know is 
this: Can a case be made for the 
higher retail price or for the failure 
of the price to drop?" 


SHOULD CONSUMERS UNITE? 


Consumers’ Counsel D. E. Montgomery sums 
up the case for consumer organization * 


| experience of the past 5 years 
has brought no result more sig- 
nificant, historically, than the em- 
phasis it has placed upon collective 
action. Every manner and kind of 
person today has either the oppor- 
tunity or the hope of joining with 
others to do something about the 
position in which he finds himself. 
Public acceptance of the right of any 
and all citizens to bargain collec- 
tively in their own interest is prob- 
ably the most important contribution 
of our time. 

In early years collective bargain- 


——L 
*From a recent address before the Michi- 
gan State League of Women Voters. 
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ing was actually a crime, for some 
people. Then for many years we 
gave lip service to it as a right of all 
citizens. But now we know for sure 
that they have that right and may be 
expected to use it. Labor, farmers, 
all kinds of business, and even the 
professions are making use of col- 
lective action today and for many of 
them and for all of us it is a new 
experience in citizenship. 
People of conservative temper 
fear this thing. Moderate conserva- 
tives shudder at collective power, 
fear it will be abused. Ultracon- 
servatives fear, no doubt, that it 
threatens the rather. exclusive use of 


collective power. 
had less rivalry to the collective 
power which they themselves en- 
joyed. It is easy for us to forget that 


In the past they 


as long as we have had corporations 
we have had a form of collective 
bargaining. 
have come to appreciate that the 
devices whereby control of corpora- 


And we only recently 


tions becomes distinct from owner- 
ship are a source of enormous col- 
lective power. 

We need courageous judgment of 
this rapid spread of collective power 
which results from the organized 
action of all different kinds of peo- 
ple. It is difficult to understand 
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how we can expect to make democ- 
racy work without this grouping and 
organizing of our individual prob- 
lems. It can bring us closer to an 
equality of opportunity, more nearly 
equal power for those who have 
heretofore been under the domina- 
tion of others. It promises better 
organization of society, better citi- 
zenship, a more responsible mutu- 
ality between the individual and his 
government. Clearly the problem 
before us is not to suppress these 
new forces, but to learn how they 
shall be brought to serve a common 
end which we call the general 
welfare. 

This is the problem of balance. 
When organized action is actually 
available for every class of citizen, 
there will be a better balance be- 
tween the relative well-being of dif- 
ferent groups. There will be less 
abuse of power, because there will be 
more equality in the use of power. 
This is a very important part of the 
problem of balance, but it is not the 
whole of it. What we should be 
after, through group action, is not 
only a better balance between the 
well-being of different groups: we 
want to raise the level of existence 
of all individuals of all groups. 

To understand the other part of 
this problem of balance we must rec- 
ognize that most of the collective 
action which we are organizing to- 
day is all of one general economic 
type and that this general type does 
not extend to all of our economic 
purposes. Practically all of it is 
producer action. 

These bargaining groups are made 
up of people who come together be- 
cause they have the same thing to 
sell. 
The basis of their association is the 
commodity or service they produce, 
and the purpose of their uniting is 
to sell it to better advantage. It may 
be a single farm product, or it may 


They associate as producers. 


be all farm products, or the products 
of a region; it may be a particular 
labor skill, or it may be all labor 
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in a particular industry; it may be 
a professional service; or it may be 
the products or services of a business 
undertaking. The commodity may 
vary a great deal; the essential pur- 
pose is the same throughout. Com- 
mon to all such groups is their pri- 
mary concern with income—how 
much money they get for what they 
produce or sell. This is the most 
usual purpose for which we organize. 

It is hardly surprising that this is 
so. It seems quite natural to us. Yet 
as a matter of fact there is something 
unnatural about it. The individuals 
who comprise these producer groups 
They 
are also in part consumers. The 
natural thing about them is that they 
have a dual personality, made up of 


are only in part producers. 


a producer interest which wants to 


“Public acceptance oft 
to bargain collectively 
ably the most impo 


get as much as possible for what it 
sells, and a consumer interest which 
wants to get as much as possible for 
what it spends. Yet all these dual 
personalities of each of us are get- 
ting together all over the country in 
organizations which are concerned 
with only one-half of our double 
problem. In of the rapid 


spread of organization to more and 


spite 


more kinds of people it remains al- 
most entirely upon a producer basis. 
This fact brings up another aspect 
of the problem of balance. 
As we become more and more 
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skilled in collectively selling things 
to each other, shall we really be 
doing well by ourselves as consum- 
ers? In addition to achieving some 
working sort of balance between our 
various producer groups, do we not 
need to balance our producer pur- 
poses against our consumer needs? 

Perhaps we shall not recognize this 
problem and face it squarely. It is 
possible that we shall concentrate 
all our collective efforts upon the 
number of dollars we get for what 
we produce. Yet it is certain that 
we can’t eat dollars, we can’t wear 
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them nor live in them. We can only 
earn them and then spend them. It 
is possible also that we shall work 
out everything to the approximate 
satisfaction of all these producer 
groups. Yet we may do that and 
still fail to bring about that increase 
in the volume of goods and services 
which alone will provide larger real 
incomes and satisfy our needs as 
consumers. 

As producers we may all some day 
get just that share of the national 
income to which we think we are 
entitled. Yet if the total income of 
which that share is a part remains 
too small, why we really haven’t ac- 
complished very much after all. 

All. down the line of production, 
goods move along through transac- 
tions between people who have a 


very real appreciation and a consid- 
erable knowledge of what they are 
about. They are producer folk, 
looking out for their incomes. They 
are organized. But at the end of 
the long process the goods pass over 
the retail counter to a person who 
is just a consumer. 

That person knows very little 
about what went into the things he 
buys. Possibly he knows what it 
costs him. (Not even that is cer- 
tain.) The chances are he doesn’t 
know why it costs so much or so lit- 
tle, as the case may be. As long as 
he acts independently there is not 
much he can do about any of these 
things. The ignorance and compar- 
ative helplessness of consumers are a 
temptation to every organized pro- 
ducer whose goods or services go into 
the making of the things we buy. 

Take for example the bottle of 
milk which arrives 
doorsteps 


at consumer 
every morning. Much 
collective bargaining has gone into 
the processes which got that milk to 
consumers and put its price upon it. 
Farmers who produced the milk, dis- 
tributors who sell it, and the driver 
who carries it to the doorstep have 
had many points of difference to 
iron out between themselves, and 
they have been doing just that 
through collective action for many 
years. These groups are not natural 
born enemies of consumers or of the 
public interest, but the solution of 
many of their conflicts has been 
made easier because consumers have 
been absent from the conference 
table. If now and again they have 
to pay a higher price because that 
higher price was a way of settling 
differences between these other par- 
ties, consumers have only themselves 
to blame. 

Often the failure of producer 
groups to take consumer interest into 
account leads them to patch things up 
among themselves in a manner which 
turns out to be merely a temporary 
expedient and in the long run injures 
themselves as well as consumers. 








"All down the line of production, goods move 


along through transactions between people 
who have a very real appreciation and a 
considerable knowledge of what they are 
about. ... But at the end of the long 
process the goods pass over the retail counter 
to a person who is just a consumer." 


In a world which is driving ahead 
under the steam of so many organ- 
ized producers, we need to be forced 
to check our immediate producer 
purposes against our immediate con- 
sumer desires in order that the things 
we actually do shall add up to a 
long-run result acceptable to us in 
both capacities. 

Specifically, what might organized 
consumers aim to accomplish? 

There are two broad fields of ac- 
tion: to get unbiased, useful facts 
on the kind or quality of things they 
buy; and to get the facts behind the 
prices they pay and to give them 
a responsible part in the pricing 
process. 

In the first field consumers are 
already doing some things. Testing 
services which report to their con- 
subscribers the facts and 
qualities of goods by name go most 
directly to the heart of this problem. 
They are a unique contribution 


sumer 


made by America to our economic 
life. Consumers in Europe are far 
ahead of this country in cooperative 
undertakings, but the practice of 
pulling goods apart, 
them to laboratory analysis, and re- 
porting the results to consumers is 
original with the consumer move- 
ment here. 

Consumer organization has al- 
ready been the chief pressure behind 


submitting 
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the demand for more informative 
labeling of commodities which now 
is occupying the attention of leaders 
in the field of retail merchandising. 
Organized group effort directed to 
those who sell consumer goods and 
to the education of consumers who 
buy them is clearly the program for 
consumer action. in this field. 

In the vast field of retail prices 
much less start has been made by 
consumers in an organized way. 
Here is the great problem of the 
High Cost of Living. Producer 
groups aim to meet it by getting 
larger and larger income for their 
members. To extent they 
may succeed. Earnings and income 
are going up right now more rapidly 
than the cost of living. That is a 
good sign, but is it enough? 

More income, we know, can buy 
us more goods at unchanged prices, 
or the same quantity of goods at 
The fact that earn- 
ings are moving ahead of rising liv- 


some 


higher prices. 


ing costs is not the whole answer for 
consumers. Consumers want more 
goods for that greater income, not 
higher prices. They want to know 
why the cost of living goes up at all; 
what is the reason for price increases 
in each particular case; why prices 
cannot be reduced when the under- 
lying facts seem to justify; who gets 
the larger income, if any, which re- 
sults from the higher prices; how 
much of it is going to labor or to the 
farmers? In short, what consumers 
want to know is this: Can a case be 
made for the higher retail price or 
for the failure of the price to drop? 
These are the questions which rep- 
resentatives of organized consumers 
would ask, and which it should be 
their duty to answer to the consum- 
ers whom they represent. 

To be sure, a balance must be 
maintained between our industries 
and between their relative output 
and their relative costs and prices. 


[Concluded on page 19] 


"What we should be after, through group action, is not only a 
better balance between the well-being of different groups. We 
want to raise the level of existence of all individuals of all groups." 
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unions were strongly endorsed 
by the executive council of the Amer- 
ican Federation of Labor in its re- 
port to the recent Federation con- 
vention. Attention was called to the 
success of European cooperatives in 
improving the standard of living of 
wage earners’ families. “We heartily 
endorse Rochdale consumers’ coop- 
eration in principle”, said the report. 
Certain safeguards were urged, in- 
cluding recognition of trade unions, 
and “studying the principles of 
sound business management.” 


“eal cooperatives and credit 


J [-OOPERATION brings together city 

. consumers and farmers by re- 
moving all intervening toll bridges 
at which both are burdened with ex- 
tra charges”, says the Akron (Ohio) 
Consumers’ Cooperative, which re- 
ports that it has already “joined 
hands with the farmers through the 
Ohio Farm Bureau”, to give cooper- 
ative The 
Akron group, now in its second year 
of business, announces sales to mem- 
bers alone of $11,500 for the first 6 
months of this year; net gains on 
these sales of almost $900; a patron- 
age dividend of 614 percent. Chief 
activity of the cooperative is a serv- 
ice station which, with sales to both 
members and nonmembers, did a 
business of almost $11,000 in the first 
half of 1937. 


insurance _ protection. 


— farmers operated 410 
local marketing and purchas- 
ing co-ops in 1935, according to a 
survey by the State College of Agri- 
culture. Sales for the year came to 
$31,000,000. These figures are ex- 
clusive of co-ops dealing only in gas 
andoil, ... Fifteen percent of the 
eggs, nearly 20 percent of the poul- 
try, 12 percent of the butterfat, and 
more than a fourth of the wheat 
from Missouri farms passed through 
a local cooperative exchange eleva- 
tor or creamery on the way to con- 
sumer tables. 
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eo electric co-ops have gener- 
ally bought their energy whole- 
sale from private sources, then dis- 


tributed it to member-users. Ten 
Wisconsin cooperatives, however, 
joined in the Wisconsin Power Co- 
operative, have just let a contract 
for building their own Diesel gener- 
ating plant, at a cost of $196,000, to 
serve 10,000 farmers in 11 northern 
and western counties of the State. 
This move, approved by the Rural 
Electrification Administration from 
whom the cooperatives are borrow- 
ing the initial funds, brings to an end 
2 years of negotiations between the 
co-ops and a private utility company. 
“Wholesale rates should be based on 
costs, not on haggling”, declares 
Rural Electrification Administrator 
John M. Carmody. “Attempts to 
get a low wholesale cost failed; the 
farmers themselves urged a generat- 
ing plant. A careful engineering 
study made on the ground indicated 
such a plant will pay out if farmers 
use electricity effectively. ... We 
believe they will support their own 
plant.” 


Wisconsin farmers, seeking coop- 
eratively to bring electricity to the 
four out of every five farms in the 
State still without electricity, hope 
for help from the Wisconsin Devel- 
opment Authority. Recently cre- 
ated by the legislature, the Wiscon- 
sin Development Authority has just 
been sustained in its first court test. 
Actual operation of the WDA (called 
in Wisconsin a “little TVA”), how- 
ever, is still tied up by an appeal 
to the highest State court.... The 
WDA is authorized to carry on edu- 
cational and promotional work in 








behalf of rural electric cooperatives, 
municipal power districts, and mu- 
nicipal ownership of utilities; to fur- 
nish technical and supervisory serv- 
ices for such agencies and for private 
plants; to acquire and operate utility 
plants or facilities such as generating 
plants for rural electric co-ops. A 
first year’s appropriation of $60,000 
was given to the WDA for educa- 
tional and promotional work. 


HE more the cooperatives grow 
fone the more cooperators go to 
school, it seems. On October 11, 
the Cooperative League Institute, “a 
college for prospective cooperative 
executives”, opened in New York, 
with 20 students from 13 States and 
1 foreign country enrolled. This is 
the first national training school for 
the American consumers’ cooperative 
movement. The 4-month course 
combines 2 months of lectures, dis- 
cussion, seminars, and cooperative 
observation, with a second 2 months 
of field work with co-ops in various 
parts of the country. Thirty-five ed- 
ucators and executives in the coop- 
erative movement will talk to the 
students; and several cooperatives 
have arranged for students to do 
field work with their organizations. 

A week earlier, the Central Coop- 
erative Wholesale Society’s resident 
training school opened its thirteenth 
session at Superior, Wis. Thirty 
men and five women were registered 
for courses that will equip them to 
carry on managerial and other work 
with retail cooperative societies con- 
nected with CCW. 

Antioch College, Yellow Springs, 
Ohio, and the Ohio Farm Bureau 
are collaborating to give two courses 
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in cooperation this year. An intro- 
ductory course, dealing with the 
history, principles, and present-day 
growth of the co-op movement 
draws school teachers, county exten- 
sion agents, co-op managers, and 
board members, as well as Antioch 
students. An advanced course in 
consumer economics, and problems 
of cooperative operation and expan- 
sion, is given for advanced students 
and people actually employed by co- 
operatives. Classes are held in the eve- 
nings, to accommodate nonresidents. 

Meanwhile, Minnesota and North 
Dakota have joined Wisconsin in 
giving public school students a 
knowledge of consumers’ cooperation 
and cooperative marketing. Minne- 
sota’s State legislature at its special 
session last summer appropriated 
$5,000 for the preparation of co-op 
study material for both elementary 
and secondary schools. North Da- 
kota has cooperation down as one of 
the optional courses for high-school 
students. 


HREE years ago Racine people 
t eee one of the first city gaso- 
line cooperatives in the State of Wis- 
consin. Beginning with a paid-in 
capital of only $1,500 contributed by 
300 members, the Racine Con- 
sumers’ Cooperative has grown to 
include four automobile service sta- 
tions, a repair garage, a grocery 
store, coal deliveries, and a home- 
appliance division. Savings returns 
on purchases have run between 6 
and g percent, while the business has 
been expanding its services. The 
co-op now has 2,300 members. Sales 
in all departments were $112,000 in 
1936. Gasoline has just begun flow- 
ing from the co-op’s own bulk plant. 

Business has grown on something 
more than sales figures. “Racine’s 
experience”, writes one of the co- 
op’s leaders, “points to the conclu- 
sion that cooperative development 
in urban areas is stimulated when it 
is recognized that the movement is 
social as well as economic.” Coop- 
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erators have come together in classes 
to discuss cooperation; they have put 
on movies of cooperatives in other 
countries; and short plays with a 
“co-op point.” General meetings 
during the winter have alternated 
between recreation and education. 


NTERING one of the oldest and 
a most successful forms of farmers’ 
cooperative activity, the Midland 
Cooperative Wholesale of Minneap- 
olis, noted for cooperative oil pur- 
chasing, is backing the new Midland 
Mutual Fire Insurance Association. 
The Association aims “to extend the 
service now rendered to farmers by 
township mutuals, to cooperatives, 
and town dwellers”, and reports over 
$800,000 worth of fire insurance al- 
ready applied for. 


HE Nebraska Farmers’ Union 
ihaad Exchange reports that total 
patronage refunds on members’ pur- 
chases for 1936, including oil asso- 
ciation purchases, came to $40,846. 
Less than $4,000 of the refunds have 
been retained for working capital, 
and paid for in Exchange shares. 
Writes the Exchange manager, “I 
am hoping that the next annual 
meeting of Exchange shareholders 
will encourage the plowing back of a 
larger share of the patronage re- 
funds each year. Grow we must if 
we are to meet the wants of our 
members. Expansion takes addi- 
tional capital. The natural way to 
get additional working capital in a 
cooperative is to retain part of the 
patronage refunds.” 


HIO’s Farm Bureau Cooper- 

ative Association continues to 
hang up records. During the first 6 
months of this year Ohio farmers 
bought $4,417,000 worth of goods 
through 79 county-wide Farm Bu- 
reau cooperatives. This was almost 
a million and a half dollars more 
than the total for the same period 
last year—a record at that time. 


— in an interstate Farmers’ 
Union cooperative conference 











at Sioux Falls, September 20 and 21, 
farm co-op leaders from Kansas, Ne. 
braska, Iowa, Minnesota, South Da. 
kota, North Dakota, and Montana, 
discussed cooperative marketing, ¢o. 
operative purchasing, and cooper. 
ative banking and insurance. 
Grain marketing discussion brought 
out a demand for bringing local ele. 
vators into regional associations, and 
these into a federation to “do the 
things that no one regional associ- 
ation can do.” More cooperation 
between terminal agencies, and the 
speedy interchange of reliable infor. 
mation, were cited as needs. 
Education was stressed through- 
out the “We 
have seen that cooperatives fail 
where they are set up without edu- 
cation, but are successful where ac- 
companied by cooperative educa- 
tion”, said a North Dakota man. He 
cited the example of one North Da- 
kota elevator that had paid patron- 
age refunds and interest on its shares 
every year from 1916 to 1931, and 
still was getting only 18 percent of 
the grain grown in the commu 
nity. An educational campaign was 
launched and the proportion of the 
grain of the community handled by 
this elevator jumped to 73 percent. 


business discussion. 


ROM cooperative producer to co 
Recetas wearer will be a single 
step, as the Ohio Farm Bureau an- 
nounces plans to distribute women’s 
coats-made by the Workers’ Aim Co- 
operative, which has its factory in 
Hightstown, N. J., and its designing 
offices in New York City. Direct 
distribution by one co-op organiz- 
tion of the other’s product, it s 
hoped, will mean savings to Ohio 
farm women and better business for 
garment workers at Hightstown. 
Women members of the Ohio Farm 
Bureau board of trustees, along with 
executives of the Bureau, recently 
visited the factory. The advisory 
board of the Workers’ Aim Cooper 
ative includes nationally 
known farm cooperative leaders. 
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Twenty-eight trucks and 48 trailers of the Dairymen's Cooperative Creamery of Boise Valley, Caldwell, Idaho, cover 





all the highways within a 25-mile radius of the plant, bring in milk and cream from the co-op's 3,400 members. 


ILK producers are America’s 

most enthusiastic cooperators. 
In all 750 thousand of them are 
banded together in 2,300 dairy co- 
operatives. They sell 2 out of every 
5 quarts of milk sold in America. 
They own creameries where they 
make more than 1 out of every 3 
pounds of butter churned in the 
United States, and 1 out of every 5 
pounds of American cheese is proc- 
essed in cooperative cheese factories. 
The cooperative milk business is Big 
Business—440 million dollars’ worth 
of business in the marketing year 
1934-35. 

First dairy cooperatives were 
cheese cooperatives. They first ap- 
peared in the early days of the Re- 
public, soon after the year 1800. 
Farmers saw quickly that efficient 
cheese making required larger quan- 
tities of milk than one farmer could 
produce, that the time and labor of 





*Earlier sections of this series appeared 
in the Aug. 9, Aug. 23, Sept. 6, and Oct. 
18, 1937, issues. 
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MILK PRODUCERS and the Cooperative Way 


Cooperatives take over the job of finding markets and 
protecting prices for 2 out of every 5 quarts farmers 


produce. 


Their achievements and problems are ex- 


plored in this fifth of our series on "Milk for Millions" * 


cheese making could be reduced if 
they combined and made their 
cheese in one place at one time. At 
their peak, in 1926, there were 751 
cooperative cheese factories. Since 
then this number and the share of 
the cheese-making business by co- 
operatives have been reduced. By 
1934, however, there were 660 
cheese co-ops, and their share of the 
total cheese production represented 
22 percent. 

Concentrated in Wisconsin where 
two-thirds of all United States 
cheese is made are two-thirds of the 
cooperative cheese factories in the 
United States. Ranking next are 
Minnesota, Illinois, and New York. 

Cooperative cheese factories are 
usually small and depend upon the 
farmers in the immediate vicinity for 


support. They operate on a pool 
basis and usually divide the factory’s 
receipts among the farmer members 
once or twice a month. Building 
and equipment are usually simple. 
Most small local cooperatives are 
federated into regional cooperative 
selling associations. These regional 
associations market the cheese on 
consignment under a _ cooperative 
brand, and in addition usually bring 
to the farmer technical advice and 
assistance. Largest of the regional 
cooperatives operates in Wisconsin; 
another sells Wyoming-made Swiss 
cheese; still another on the West 
Coast operates 18 factories, assists 
members by auditing their books. 
Butter is another cooperative by- 
word among the dairy farmers of 
Minnesota, Iowa, 


and Wisconsin. 
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One out of every 4 pounds of but- 
ter made in the United States is 
churned cooperatively in these three 
States. Other States claim many 
butter co-ops. Throughout the 
country there were in 1934 almost 
14 hundred cooperative creameries. 
Altogether they churned 600 million 
pounds of butter that year, and to- 
taled 170 million dollars in butter 
sales. About 2 out of every 5 
pounds of butter made in 1934 were 
cooperatively made. 

Cooperative churning started in 
the United States shortly after the 
factory method of making butter 
was introduced, but cooperation did 
not catch on until about 1900. Co- 
operative churning developed side 
by side with the modern sales tech- 
nique and the growth of huge city 
markets. Today one cooperative 
selling agency markets 80 million 
pounds of butter a year, the output 
of 400 creameries in Minnesota, 
North and South Dakota, and Wis- 
consin. This cooperative takes but- 
ter from local cooperative creameries 
on a consignment basis, has the but- 
ter graded, then sells it throughout 
the United States under a cooper- 
ative brand. Other regional cooper- 
atives operate on the West Coast and 
in the South. 

Dairy cooperatives generally may 
be divided into cooperatives that do 
and do not process milk. Butter and 
cheese cooperatives fall into the first 
classification; fluid milk cooperatives 
usually fall in the second. 

Butter and cheese cooperative 
progress has been even and quiet, ex- 
citing only in its cooperative implica- 
tions. But fluid milk cooperation 
has been erratic in its development, 
spotted with strikes and open con- 
flicts. Resistance to these bargaining 
co-ops has been powerful and bitter. 
Most of them attained maturity only 
after a long up-hill fight. 

Fluid-milk cooperation appeared 
in the United States in the 1880's. 
First New York cooperative was es- 
tablished in 1882; Philadelphia’s first 
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in 1883; Chicago’s first cooperative 
was established in 1887; Cleveland’s 
in 1887; Pittsburgh’s in 1889; Balti- 
more’s in 1899. Distributors, at the 
beginning, unanimously refused to 
deal with these early cooperatives. 
To force attention to their demands, 
milk producers in New York soon 
struck, stopped shipping milk to 
markets and thus gained recognition. 
But the distributors later broadened 
their markets, went farther afield for 
their milk supplies, and soon had 
control of the market again. 

Until 1916 most fluid-milk cooper- 
atives were weak and did little more 
than keep the cooperative idea alive. 
But by 1916 the European war was 
affecting its American prices. The 
clamor of warring countries for 
American gdods and supplies sent 
prices soaring. Milk producers found 
that, though they were paying higher 
prices for everything, they were still 
getting low pre-war prices for their 
milk. Dairy farmers looked around 
and saw that labor, in a similar posi- 
tion, was striking. They, too, turned 
to the strike to get higher prices for 
their milk. The year 1916 saw milk 
producers’ strikes called in New 
York, Chicago, Pittsburgh, Boston, 
and Cincinnati. Pittsburgh’s strike 
was called off before it went into 
effect when the distributors yielded 


This Indiana receiving station where milk is 
being weighed and samples are being drawn 
for butterfat testing is typical of many such 
stations scattered through the milk-producing 
areas of the North Central States. 

















and granted the producers’ demands, 
Chicago strikers lost in the spring, 
struck again in the fall and won, 
Both the New York and Boston 
strikes were won by the producers, 
In Cincinnati the strike was lost 
when the health department, unsym. 
pathetic toward the strike, waived al} 
health regulations, permitted dis. 
tributors to buy milk where they 
could, sell it as they pleased. Ip 
Philadelphia, though, there was no 
strike; the widespread dissatisfae. 
tion of dairy farmers led to the estab. 
lishment of a Tri-State Milk Com. 
mission, which studied the milk prob- 
lem, awarded higher prices to farm. 
ers, and laid the ground work fora 
more complete understanding of the 
economics of milk. 

America’s entry into the war in 
1917 


scene entirely. 


American 
Loose, sometimes in- 


transformed the 


efficient, competitive practices were 
pushed aside to make way for co- 
ordinated utilization of American re- 
sources. American consumers went 
on rations, and the rationing process 
extended all the way back to the 
first processes. Not only was food 
rationed to consumers, supplies and 
labor were rationed to industry and 
The Food Administration, 


confronted with the titanic problem 


farmers. 


of organizing food distribution in 
America, made it known immedi- 
ately that it did not have time to deal 
with individual dairy farmers; it told 
them frankly that if they wished to 
be heard they would be heard best 
if they organized into cooperatives. 
As a result, milk producers flocked 
into cooperatives, and milk distribu- 
tors, who had been hitherto reluc- 
tant to deal with organized pro 
ducers, had to deal with them 
While there had been only 14 mik 
producers’ cooperatives in 1914, by 
1919 there were 71. 

Winning the war was easy, how 
ever, compared with the problem of 
getting rid of the effects of the war 
Long after the shrapnel stopped 
hissing, after the guns had bee 
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In this office the Twin City Milk Producers’ Association of St. Paul, 
Minn., keeps books for its 8,000 members whose sales run to over 
8 million dollars a year. Last year, at 13 plants within a 40-mile 
radius of this office, the cooperative association handled 350 
million pounds of milk for its members. 


wrapped in tarpaulins, after the 
armies of men had stood at attention 
for the last time, the war remained 
with the world. Production which 
had been increased in the United 
States to meet war demands could 
not be decreased simply because the 
war was over. Output continued to 
meet wartime needs while prices 
catapulted down because of a lower 
peacetime demand. 

In this confusion some milk dis- 
tributors sought to take advantage 
of falling prices to break milk coop- 
eratives, thought that in this way 
they could restore their pre-war 
domination of fluid-milk markets. 
Farmers banded together in their 
cooperatives, retaliated with strikes. 
Prosecutions under antitrust laws 
were instituted against milk coopera- 
tives in Chicago, New Orleans, and 
Minneapolis. Finally, the coopera- 
tives won through. In 1922 the 
Capper-Volstead Act gave farmers 
leave to combine to bargain for 


Prices without interference from 
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antitrust laws. Then, with the last 
obstacle won over, fluid milk cooper- 
atives settled down to a _ steady 
growth. By 1935 there were 200 
thousand farmers in 185 fluid milk 
cooperatives in the United States. 
These cooperatives sold 239 million 
dollars’ worth of milk in 1934, two- 
fifths of all the milk sold in the 
United States in that year. 

Fluid milk cooperatives differ in 
their activities from city to city. 
The largest fluid milk cooperative, 
operating in New York State, sells 
milk for its members, receives pay- 
ment for the milk from the distribu- 
tors, pools the money it receives, and 
then prorates this money among its 
members. In addition, it also proc- 
esses some milk. In some cases it 
undertakes to distribute milk to con- 
sumers. Financed by service charges 
based on the amount of milk han- 
dled for each member, this coopera- 
tive in 1929 had 37 thousand mem- 
bers in 6 States. It operated 238 
milk processing plants, and almost 


1 billion pounds of milk passed 
through its hands in that year. 

Such an organization is no simple 
neighborhood affair. It is an in- 
tricately organized enterprise that 
compares with the largest companies 
in America. To run this vast co- 
operative enterprise the milkshed is 
divided into 24 districts. Each dis- 
trict elects one representative to the 
cooperative’s board of directors. 
Districts are divided into subdistricts, 
each having a president who attends 
directors’ meetings without the privi- 
lege of voting. Within the subdis- 
trict there are locals, 800 in all, each 
one of which is a separate corpora- 
tion and its own articles of incor- 
poration and its own officers. Subdis- 
tricts and locals are financed by the 
main office. One-tenth of a cent for 
each hundred pounds of milk shipped 
from the subdistrict is allotted to it. 
Two-tenths of a cent for each hun- 
dred pounds of milk shipped from 
the local is allotted there. 

So vast an enterprise is the excep- 
tion rather than the rule among 
fluid milk co-ops. Nor do all such 
associations own facilities for proc- 
essing milk. More characteristic is 
the cooperative which handles no 
milk at all but takes over for its mem- 
bers the onerous and highly techni- 
cal job of bargaining for prices. To- 
day the farm price of milk is nego- 
tiated not simply between a single 
farmer and a large, powerful dis- 
tributor but between a representa- 
tive of farmers and the distributor. 

Out of this job of representing 
farmers in negotiations over price 
have grown other protections which 
the cooperative provides its mem- 
bers. Cooperatives attempt to guar- 
antee farmers against loss from 
short weight or dishonest testing by 
having farmers’ representatives check 
weights, quality, and butterfat con- 
tent of milk delivered by members to ° 
distributors’ plants. By creating re- 
serve funds, individual farmers pur- 
chase insurance of payment for their 
milk, no matter what happens to the 
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Most of the well-di- 


distributor. 
rected co-ops demand the right to 
examine distributors’ books to verify 
the correctness of payments made 
under the classified price plan for 
milk—a plan whereby farmers are 
paid for milk according to the use 
made of it by distributors. By com- 
bining resources, cooperatives have 
placed technical assistance at the dis- 
posal of members who never could 
have afforded it otherwise. 

National trade body for the co- 
operative dairymen in the United 
States is the National Cooperative 
Milk Producers Federation. This 
organization represented in 1929 
about 300 thousand dairy farmers in 
45 large cooperatives. It employs a 
full-time secretary in its offices in 
Washington, D.C. There it collects 
information of interest to dairy 
farmers, disseminates it throughout 
the country. It is the eyes and ears 
of dairy farmers in Washington, ad- 
vocates legislation favorable to dairy 
farmers, opposes unfavorable legisla- 
tion. It testifies before Congres- 
sional committees on pending bills, 
before the Interstate Commerce 
Commission ‘on freight-rate changes, 
and before the Tariff Commission on 
the dairy farmer’s position regarding 
tariff regulations. 

Milk, butter, and cheese have their 
cooperatives. But the problems of 

- milk, butter, and cheese do not end 
with producer Or- 
ganization provokes problems of its 
own. The Federal Trade Commis- 
sion studied in 1935 and 1936 eight 


organization. 


Falls Cities Cooperative 
Milk Producers’ Associa- 
tion serves 3,000 farmers 
on both the Indiana and 
Kentucky sides of the 
Ohio River who produce 
for the Louisville market. 
Last year this association 
handled 49 million 
pounds of milk and did a 
business of $1,681,930. 


milksheds—New York, Philadelphia, 
Baltimore, Boston, Connecticut, 
Chicago, St. Louis, and the Twin 
Cities, St. Paul and Minneapolis. 
Summarized in this report is that 
Commission’s evaluation of fluid 
milk cooperatives. 

“Producers’ cooperative organiza- 
tions”, the report says, “in the areas 
investigated have greatly improved 
conditions in dairy farming and have 
probably obtained better prices for 
milk than the producers could have 
obtained without such organizations. 


However, some weaknesses were 


found among cooperative organiza. 
Such organizations haye 
not represented a sufficient propor- 


tions. .... 


tion of milk produced in a particular 
market. ... In several instances 
the management of cooperative oy. 
ganizations was obviously under the 
influence of distributors. ... 4 
large cooperative association had no 
written contract with distributor, 
The cooperative failed to ob. 
tain the right to verify the reports 
submitted by the distributors as to 
the quantities sold or used in the sey. 
eral classes. . . . Producers in that 
market were underpaid. ... Dis. 
satisfaction has arisen among certain 
producers because the cooperatives 
have failed to furnish members with 
clear, concise, and accurate infor. 
mation as to the disposition of 
milk, ...° 
Whatever _ their 
strength, dairy cooperatives are a 
major factor in the great human 
problem of getting a decent living 
for farmers and adequate milk sup- 
plies for millions of consumers. 


weaknesses or 


Anoka ( Minn.) plant of the Twin City Milk Producers’ Association, 
purchased by the cooperative in 1921 and several times enlarged 
since then, has a capacity of 40 barrels of dry skim milk a day. 
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SHOULD CONSUMERS UNITE? 


[Concluded from page 12] 


Higher retail prices may often be 
justified in particular cases and in 
particular amounts. At certain times 
and places they may be the only 
means of bringing about the in- 
creased production which we want. 
Organized consumers will face these 
practical realities, but at the same 
time they will not let us fall into the 
trap of trading among ourselves an 
ever larger number of producer dol- 
lars for an insufficient and wholly in- 
adequate volume of consumer goods. 

In the bargaining between pro- 
ducers and consumers, both of them 
organized, consumers will have to 
look such facts in the face. They 
will have to learn the meaning of 
price changes very thoroughly, and 
how to relate particular price and 
wage and income facts to the larger 
trends of income and production 
which determine their standard of 
living. 

Governments spend literally mil- 
lions of dollars a year for the very 
valuable and proper purpose of get- 
ting facts. Much of the general in- 
formation assembled is of consumer 
value, of course, but we know far 
less than we should about a great 
many particular questions relating 
directly to our consumer problems. 

Such is the case for organized con- 
sumers: collective action by con- 
sumers armed with the facts; equal 
in bargaining power to producer or- 
ganizations on the other side of the 
transaction; ready to discharge ef- 
fectively their obligation to consum- 
ers and their responsibility to the 
commonwealth. 

With equal power on both sides, 
balance may be maintained, pre- 
venting excesses on either side. The 
temptation of producers to cut their 
®wn consumer throats by adopting 
Monopoly tactics will be resisted be- 
cause organized consumers will not 
Permit it. The temptation of con- 
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sumers to force prices down to sweat- 
shop levels will not prevail because 
all kinds of producers will be organ- 
ized and will prevent it. 

If consumers go ahead on these 
lines, it must be on a basis broad 





STUDY QUESTIONS 
FOR THIS ISSUE 


. What four facts about blankets should 


consumers who want to buy wisely know 
before they buy? 


enough to represent all consumers. 2. How much wool must a blanket labeled 
“all wool" contain? 
WwW 4 as "a 
age earners and farmers and all 3. Do two blankets with the same per- 


people who work for a living stand 
most in need today of their pro- 


centage of wool always have the same 
warmth? 


ducer organizations. But they are 4. Why are blankets "napped"? 

also consumers. Together they com- 5. Why is information on the weight of a 
; ee blanket useful? 

prise the great majority of consum- 6. How should blankets be washed? 

ers, and they are the people who 7, which blankets sold 

stand most in need of effective con- 

sumer protection. 

movement is to occupy a leading 

place in national affairs, farmers and 

wage earners should have a very 9 

large part in it. 


in your stores 


carry the most informative labels? 

If the consumer 8. When are Mandarin oranges most plen- 
tiful on the market? 

9. How many different kinds of services do 
producers’ milk cooperatives perform? 

. Why do farmers organize cooperatively 
for handling their milk problems? 


OUR POINT OF VIEW 
The CONSUMERS’ GUIDE believes that consumption is the end 


and purpose of production 


To that end the ConsuMErs’ GuwE emphasizes the consumer’s 
right to full and correct information on prices, quality of com- 
modities, and on costs and efficiency of distribution. It aims to 
aid consumers in making wise and economical purchases by re- 
porting changes in prices and costs of food and farm commodities. 
It relates these changes to developments in the agricultural and 
general programs of national recovery. It reports on coopera- 
tive efforts which are being made by individuals and groups 
of consumers to obtain the greatest possible value for their 
expenditures. 

The producer of raw materials—the farmer—is dependent 
upon the consuming power of the people. Likewise, the con- 
sumer depends upon the sustained producing power of agricul- 
ture. ‘The common interests of consumers and of agriculture far 
outweigh diversity of interests. 

While the ConsuMErRs’ GuIvE makes public official data of the 
Departments of Agriculture, Labor, and Commerce, the point of 
view expressed in its pages does not necessarily reflect official pol- 
icy but is a presentation of governmental and nongovernmental 


measures looking toward the advancement of consumers’ interests. 
S 
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to make money count most in warmth and wear. 
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Richest source is citrus fruit, and oranges are tops among 
citrus fruits for this valuable nutrient that helps bodies to 
resist fatigue, loss of weight and appetite. Market fore- 
casters predict a banner winter for oranges, with millions 
of boxes more than average coming to market. Here are 
some facts about "kid-glove" oranges—tangerines to you— 
on markets from November to January. 
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for consumer organization. 
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Cooperatives take over the job of finding markets and pro- 
tecting prices for 2 out of every 5 quarts farmers produce. 
Their achievements and problems are explored in this fifth 
of our series on "Milk for Millions." 
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